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OLD HOUSES INTO NEW HOMES 


I, INTRODUCTION 


Since the war the first aims of housing policy have been to provide enough 
houses to overcome the shortage, to keep up with the growing number of 
households and, since 1955, to replace the worst of the older houses. At 
the same time house owners and local authorities have been encouraged by 
subsidies and other means to carry out improvements. But for the most part 
improvement has been left to individual initiative, and the results have been 
patchy. Now, as the result of the very large increase in housebuilding in 
the last few years, it is possible to plan for a shift in the emphasis of the 
housing effort. The need for large new housebuilding programmes will 
remain for many years ahead. But the balance of need between new house- 
building and improvement is now changing, so there must be a corresponding 
change in the emphasis of the local authority housing programmes. The 
Government intend that within a total of public investment in housing at 
about the level it has now reached, a greater share should go to the improve- 
ment of older houses. 


2. How can this be brought about? Some. new facts have come to light, 
some old facts have been better understood, some powers and grants which 
were adequate when they were introduced are no longer adequate. Local 
authorities’ powers to bring about the improvement of single houses and of 
whole areas of houses are cumbersome and inflexible ; some aspects of the 
present control of rents are standing in the way of improvement of older 
houses. All this must be adjusted if the change described above is to be 
achieved. 


3. This White Paper sets out these matters in more detail, and says what 
changes in policy and law in England and Wales the Government propose. 


Il. KNOWLEDGE 


4. Until 1967 the Government had to rely upon local authorities’ own 
estimates of the number of slums in their areas. Some of these estimates 
were rather rough, and different authorities naturally applied different 
standards. Early in 1967 the Government itself carried out a sample survey 
of the condition of houses in England and Wales. The survey showed that 
there were more unfit houses and more sub-standard houses than had been 
known before, and they were not so much concentrated as had been believed 
before, but more spread out. We now know that there are probably 1-8(’) 
million unfit dwellings, of which 1-1() million are likely to have to be dealt 
with in clearance areas. The remaining 700,000 will have to be dealt with 
individually. Although nearly all of these need repairs costing £125 or 
more,(*) some of them will be worth saving and improving. Of the 13-9() 
million or so dwellings which are not unfit, some 3-7(?) million need repairs 


(1) Appendix Table 1. (2) Appendix Table 12. 
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costing £125 or more and some 2:3(') million lack one or more of the 
following—an indoor lavatory, a fixed bath, a wash basin, and a hot and 
cold water system. Altogether, about 4:5(') million dwellings which are not 
unfit require either £125 or more spent on repairs, or lack one or more basic 
amenities, or both. More details of the survey results are published in the 
Appendix, many of them for the first time. 


5. In order to keep this knowledge up to date and to provide local autho- 
rities with a starting point for the exercise of the improved powers and the 
deployment of the increased grants outlined below, the Government propose 
to lay upon them the duty, when surveying the condition of housing in their 
areas, of considering not only the need to provide new houses, but also what 
needs to be done about those which are unsatisfactory. 


lil. THE GENERAL POLICY 


6. The results of the survey demonstrate the need for a new deal for our 
older housing areas. Bad housing, disrepair, lack of basic necessities like 
hot water and baths, are not limited to any one part of the country, or to 
the big cities and towns, or to houses of particular tenure. True, conditions 
are worse in the North than elsewhere: and worse in privately let houses 
than in owner-occupied houses or local authority houses. But in all parts of 
the country and in all kinds of accommodation there are far too many people 
living in bad conditions, and without the comfort and convenience they ought 
to have in their homes. The policy behind the legislative changes now put 
forward is simply that much more should now be done year by year to 
improve and repair houses that can be improved and to get rid of the unfit 
ones. 


7. The Government look to local housing authorities to be the main 
instruments of this policy in their areas. There will be a useful role for 
housing associations, which have already done very good work in some 
areas. Much too will depend on the co-operation of owners and residents. 
But the local authorities must take the lead and drive the policy forward 
in each town and district. They will need better powers, better techniques 
and better financial arrangements. But above all, each authority will need 
to make up its mind to secure results: the Government hope that the pro- 
posed legislation will be taken as the occasion for this new effort to begin, 
and not merely as a series of technical changes. 


8. The differences between local authorities’ areas are very great: this 
means that the powers and methods used must be flexible. It also means 
that local authority programmes will have to reflect their different needs, 
within the balance of the total national programme of expenditure on new 
and older houses. 


9. Academic studies have shown ways of relating the cost of immediate 
replacement to the cost of improvement with deferred replacement accord- 
ing to the “life” of improved property, the prevailing interest rates, and 
other factors. Practical studies have shown the comparative costs of re- 
developing and improving housing areas, and have brought out the diffi- 
culty of comparing benefits as rigorously as costs. Studies on these lines 
need to be pursued further to inform the thinking of both Government and 





(1) Appendix Table 14. 
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local authorities. But no further study is needed to prove that millions of 
families in this country are going to be living in unsatisfactory houses for 
at least another twenty years unless new efforts are made. And it is already 
clear that the present grant limits do not reflect the maximum which it may 
be worth while to spend on improvement. In many other cases, improve- 
ment at much less than maximum cost will make a great difference to the 
comfort and convenience of the people living in the house. 

10. In reviewing the policy and legislation over the last three years the 
Government have received the report of a sub-committee of the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Evelyn 
Denington, called “Our older homes—a call for action”. This advised 
on a general approach to slums and improvement. The Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government published The Deeplish Study in September, 1966. 
This is a study of the possibilities of area improvement in a part of Roch- 
dale, and since then a pilot scheme of improvement conducted jointly by 
the Ministry and the Rochdale County Borough Council has been going 
forward in Deeplish. The Government have also benefited from the Fulham 
and Halliwell Reports on the possibilities for private enterprise in the com- 
prehensive redevelopment of old residential areas in Fulham and Bolton 
published by the Taylor Woodrow Group and Hallmark Securities Limited 
respectively. 


IV. IMPROVEMENT AND REPAIR 


Powers and procedure 


11. The Government want local authorities to direct their main efforts in 
future to the improvement of whole areas, not just individual houses— 
though grants for improving individual houses will be continued and will 
be used in area improvement. The powers in Part II of the Housing Act 
1964, do not really enable an authority to improve an area as a whole; 
and they have been found cumbersome in practice. The Government pro- 
pose therefore to repeal them and to put in their place a procedure and 
powers on the following lines. 


12. Local authorities should have power to declare General Improvement 
Areas. The aim in these areas would be to help and persuade owners to 
improve their houses, and to help them also by improving the environment. 
Authorities would be able to buy land and buildings and carry out work 
for this purpose. They would also have power to buy houses for improve- 
ment and conversion and to buy any houses which were unfit and which 
stood in the way of the improvement of the whole area. 


13. The success of area improvement will depend on local authorities 
securing the co-operation of householders in improving their houses with 
grants. In the Government’s view the voluntary principle must be the 
guiding one, although powers of compulsory purchase would be available. 
It is essential that the wishes and needs of people in the area should be 
fully considered, and that the authority’s plans for the area should be fully 
explained. For this reason, and to avoid delay, it is not proposed that the 
declaration of the area and the plans for it should be formally submitted 
to the Minister or Secretary of State for inquiry and approval. What is 
needed at this stage is informality of approach and good public relations 
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and consultation ; there must be flexibility in the authority’s plans. The 
time for appeal and inquiry would be later when an individual’s interests 
were affected. And the better the explanation and consultation the less often 
will this have to happen. 


14. Local authorities should be able to help owners in many ways and 
it is proposed to extend their powers of doing so. For instance, the Govern- 
ment propose to enable them to act as agents for the owner in any matter 
relating to improvement, since many owners may not know how to set 
about it. 


15. In suitable cases where an owner needs a loan as well as a grant, 
but could not afford to repay the principal for a period, or during his 
occupancy, the Government propose that the local authority should be able 
to charge interest only, the principal being secured on the property and 
recovered later on. Authorities can sometimes help greatly by providing 
temporary rehousing during improvement, but this does not need any 
new powers. 


Environment 


16. Whole areas and streets cannot be brought up to proper standards 
unless something can be done for the environment, as opposed to the 
interiors, of the houses. At present such powers as exist are not easy 
to apply, and no grant is payable for the improvement of anything except 
the houses themselves and for their conversion into flats. This creates diffi- 
culty for the local authority in providing children’s play spaces, or parking 
spaces, or planting trees, or regulating the traffic for the good of the people 
who live there. These purposes would be included in the concept of “im- 
proving the area”, and the Government propose to provide a coherent set 
of powers for them, including powers to acquire land and buildings. The 
Government also propose an exchequer grant of 50 per cent on approved 
expenditure on works and the purchase of land for improving the environ- 
ment of an area, the grant-aided expenditure to be limited to £100 per house 
in the area. 


Repairs 

17. The 1967 sample survey showed that there are nearly 44 million 
dwellings in the country (not including those likely to be in slum clearance 
areas) which need £125 or more spent on repair. The Government propose 
that the powers of authorities to secure the repair of houses should be 
exerciseable not only as at present where the house has become unfit, but 
wherever there is serious disrepair, and that the work required should be 
what is reasonable having regard to the age, character and location of the 
house. This power should be of use not only in getting houses repaired 
but in ensuring that an area which has been brought up to a good state of 
improvement is not allowed to fall into decay again afterwards. 


Housing and Planning 

18. The selection of improvement areas and the action taken in them 
can be important elements in the total planning of the town. There should 
therefore be close consultation with the local planning authority (in many 
cases it will be the same authority) so that housing and planning policies 
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can be integrated in a total policy of urban renewal. But in using these 
powers local housing authorities will take as their api: point the housing 
conditions in which Sai a are living. 


19. The “action area” technique, as part of the urban structure plans 
included in the Town and Country Planning Bill now before Parliament, 
will often be relevant. It will be for the local planning authority to consider 
in consultation with the housing authority which improvement areas should 
be identified as action areas; the size and importance of the area, and the 
amount of change proposed will be relevant factors. 


Grants 


20. With these new or extended powers and more informal and flexible 
procedures must go increases in the grant limits if house and area improve- 
ments are to run at a higher level. 


21. Since 1949 local authorities have been able to pay grants to house 
owners willing to improve their houses to certain standards, and since 1959 
they have been bound to pay grants to house owners who claimed them in 
installing the “basic amenities” in their houses. The first type is called 
a discretionary grant, the second type a standard grant. Grants are 50 per 
cent of the cost of the work, of which the local authority recovers three- 
quarters from the Exchequer. For improving council houses, local 
authorities get three-eighths of their costs back from the Exchequer. At 
present, normal limits for discretionary grants are £400, and for standard 
grants £155. 


22. The numbers of discretionary and standard grants approved in 
England and Wales in the last few years are as follows :— 


Discretionary Standard Total 
1960 ae et 48,013 82,819 130,832 
1961 eo ite 47,945 79,831 127,476 
1962 om as 41,768 68,738 110,506 
1963 vad a 42,701 77,278 119,979 
1964 Rt it 45,050 76,635 121,685 
1965 ao ik 40,100 82,893 122,993 
1966 ae re 39,960 67.760 107,720 
1967 i nde 46,606 66,536 113,142 


Forty-nine per cent of these grants were made to owner-occupiers, 29 per cent 
to local authorities and 22 per cent to other owners. 


New Discretionary Grant Limits 


23. The minimum estimated cost to attract grant at all will continue to 
be £100. The normal maximum level of discretionary grant will be raised 
from £400 to £1,000. The maximum grant for the conversion of a house. 
of three or more storeys, which is at present £500 for each flat obtained, 
will be raised to £1,200 for each flat obtained. These increases reflect 
not only increases in prices since 1954 but the Government’s view of what 
it may in certain cases be worth while to spend on improving or converting 
a house. 
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24. The Government also propose that it should in future be made possible 
to include in grant-aided improvement some items of structural repair or 
replacement. 


New Standard Grant Limits 


25. The discretionary grant, with its greater flexibility and its new ceiling, 
will obviously be the preferred instrument for use in General Improvement 
Areas, but there will still be many householders outside these areas, and 
perhaps also within them, who wish, and have the right, to improve their 
houses by simply installing the “basic amenities”. Since the present 
maximum of £155 was established for the standard grant (1959), costs in 
the building industry have risen. The Government now take the view that 
in the age of the refrigerator a ventilated food store is no longer a “ basic 
amenity ” which should be insisted upon; a sink, on the other hand, is. 
The Government propose therefore that the ceiling for the standard improve- 
ment grant should be raised to £200, and that the individual grant limits 
should be varied as follows: 


Maximum Grant 


Now Proposed 
Basic Amenity 

aS £ 
Bath igi a ne a % 25 30 
Wash-hand basin Ws: ae Af 5 10 
Hot and cold water to bath ... on 35 45 
Hot and cold water to wash-hand basin 15 20 
Hot and cold water to sink ... ms 2 30 
WEG eke se sie sc YY 40 50 
Food Store Ni eu: - if 10 — 
Sink me * A ah bee. — 15 
155 200 


Waiving of conditions 

26. In order to meet the great variety of needs with the help that is most 
useful in each case, the Government think that local authorities should have 
power to waive some of the existing conditions for grant in particular cases, 
subject to general directions given by the Minister or Secretary of State. 
These include the conditions relating to the “life” of houses to be improved 
(now a minimum of 15 years); the standard of improvement to be attained ; 
the requirement that all the missing “basic amenities”’ must be provided at 
once if a standard grant is to be paid ; and the requirement that grant cannot 
be paid if the work has been begun before the owner’s application for grant 
has been approved. 


Time Limit 
27. On the other hand authorities should have power to impose a time 
limit within which any work approved for grant must be done. 
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Acquisition for Conversion or Improvement 


28. Housing associations, whose role in improvements the Government hope 
to see expand, at present enjoy one advantage over local authorities in this 
field; under the Housing Subsidies Act 1967 they can obtain Exchequer 
assistance towards the cost of buying houses for conversion or improvement 
as well as for doing the work. The Government propose to make grants 
for acquisition to local authorities also, and at the same time to increase the 
cost on which assistance is payable (covering both acquisition and work) from 
the present maximum of £2,000 per flat obtained to £2,500. This will apply 
both to authorities and to associations. Taking account of the more limited 
life of older houses, even when they have been improved, these new limits 
should encourage local authorities to undertake this work whenever it is 
economic to do so, and will provide them with Government assistance broadly 
equivalent in present value terms to the subsidy which they receive towards 
building new houses. 


29. All these provisions together are intended to give local authorities, 
working with housing associations and with householders, a new opportunity 
to bring basically sound old houses up to modern standards, and to make 
many run-down neighbourhoods into pleasant and comfortable places to 
live in. 


Rents 


30. Landlords improving their houses reasonably expect to receive some 
increase in rent. Under present law where the improvement is aided by 
grant, the permissible rent increase is limited by the grant conditions. Now 
that there is a well-established system of determining fair rents for regulated 
tenancies it seems right to use this machinery for determining new rents of 
these tenancies following grant-aided improvement. 


31. Controlled tenancies raise wider questions. The rents chargeable, 
even with the increases permitted after improvement, do not normally provide 
a sufficient return to encourage landlords to improve their houses. Indeed, 
landlords whose rents are still controlled may have little incentive, or may 
even be unable, to maintain their houses as they should. The Government 
have in the past been unwilling to pass controlled property into rent regulation 
under the Rent Act 1965 until more experience has been gained of rent 
regulation. They are still unwilling to allow this to happen except where 
some countervailing advantage could be secured for the tenant. But the 
achievement and maintenance of a proper standard of equipment and repair 
would be such an advantage, and the Government accordingly propose the 
following changes in rent law. 


32. First, where a house let on a regulated tenancy is improved with a 
grant('), the rent should be determined under Part II of the Rent Act 1965 
and not as at present by conditions attached to the grant. 


33. Second, where a house let on a controlled tenancy is improved with a 
grant('), the tenancy should become a regulated one and the rent should be 
determined as above. 

(1) Grant in these paragraphs means discretionary grant or standard grant. 
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34. Third, where a house let on a controlled tenancy is certified by the 
local authority as being in the required state, as indicated in paragraph 35, 
the tenancy should become a regulated one and the rent should be determined 
as above, even though no grant has been given. 


35. In all these cases the house would normally need to have at least the 
basic amenities—an indoor lavatory, a fixed bath, a wash basin, a hot and 
cold water system and a sink—and to be in good repair. 


36. Where a regulated rent has been increased, or a controlled tenancy 
has passed into regulation, following improvement carried out with grant, 
it would clearly be wrong for the full fair rent to be payable right away. The 
increase in rent will therefore be phased over a period. There would also 
be phasing in those cases of the third type mentioned above where there might 
otherwise be a sharp increase in rent as a result of the move to regulation. 


37. Landlords will be able to apply to the rent officer for certificates as to 
the fair rent which would be obtainable, once the local authority had approved 
the work, although, of course, the new rent would not become payable until 
the work had been completed. The question of rights of appeal where a 
certificate is refused is being further considered. 


Multiple Occupation 


38. At present, local authorities have certain powers to step in and regulate 
the conditions of houses in multiple occupation. But they have to wait until 
the multiple occupation is established before they can do anything. This 
means that in practice they are confined to alleviating the abuses which may 
arise in these circumstances, and cannot prevent them arising. The Govern- 
ment now propose to make available powers to regulate the conditions 
in which multiple occupation may be established, or to prevent it. These 
powers would be given to local authorities who needed to use them in the 
interests of people living in areas of housing stress. The powers could 
be applied, by order of the Minister or Secretary of State on a local 
authority’s application, to such areas in their district as they consider 
necessary. Unless the contrary were approved for a particular area, they 
would only apply where it was proposed that a house should be occupied 
by more than, say, two families or by more than four individual lodgers. 
Where the powers were applied, registration with a local authority would 
be a pre-requisite of new multiple occupation, and registration could be 
refused by the authority if: 


(i) the house was unsuitable and incapable of being made suitable ; 


(ii) the person having control of the house, or the person intended to 
be the person managing the house, was not a fit and proper person. 


39. The authority would be able to make registration conditional on the 
carrying out of works and on the level of occupancy. Right of appeal to 
the courts would be given against refusal to register or against the conditions 
attached to registration. 


40. But authorities should be able, when they use their control powers, 
to give help as well, so that a house may be at least partly improved even 
though it is still in multiple occupation. The Government propose therefore 
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that authorities should be able to give a grant for the “ basic amenities ” 
even though they may not be for the “exclusive use” of any one family 
in the house. 


41. Certain minor aspects of local authority control over existing multiple 
occupation are under review and proposals will be included in the legislation. 


V. SLUMS 


42. The criteria by which a house is judged to be fit or unfit are set out 
in section 4 of the Housing Act, 1957. The Government believe that 
these criteria are in the main still the right ones, but, as was pointed out 
in the Denington Report, an important contributing factor making for an 
unfit house may be that it has a very bad internal layout: for example, a 
W.C. opening directly from the living room or kitchen, and narrow, steep or 
winding staircases. The Government propose therefore to add the internal 
arrangement of a house to the list of criteria. 


Slum Clearance 
43. The number of slums dealt with in England and Wales in recent years 
has been as follows : — 


Year Total 

1960 uae ‘ae om is se 56,561 
1961 Se ad te “e <s 61,969 
1962 et ah “tt ae 4% 62,431 
1963 on 3 fae = mt 61,445 
1964 ae bi et ay fa 61,215 
1965 wy ae ar “ie Be 60.666 
1966 e of 2. a i 66,782 
1967 a ae a. +8 71,769 


This is by no means an unsatisfactory record, but it is no longer good 
enough. As more and more new houses are built (and record figures are 
now being achieved) more unfit old houses ought to be cleared. And the 
number to be cleared has been underestimated in the past. The Government 
intend to continue to give first priority in the allocation of the housing 
programmes to areas with large numbers of slums. 


Compensation 

44. The obstacles to faster slum clearance must therefore be identified 
and removed. There is no doubt that, as the Denington Report noticed, the 
objections local authorities meet with to their clearance proposals are 
not really so much directed to the standards applied as to the terms of 
compensation. The basis of compensation is that if a house is unfit for 
human habitation it cannot be assumed to have any value. The compen- 
sation is therefore for “site value” alone: that is, the owner is paid 
no more for his land than he would be if there were no house on it at all. 
Over the years certain exceptions to this principle have grown up. Owner- 
occupiers now never receive less for an unfit house than the gross value 
for rating purposes. If a house has been well maintained in spite of its 
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unfitness, a “well-maintained” payment is made. For owner-occupied 
houses this is four times the rateable value; for others it is twice. If an 
owner-occupier bought a house, which is now unfit, between 1939 and 1955 
(when very few slums were being cleared) and has had it for less than 
fifteen years, he gets the full market value of the house. 


45. A growing proportion (now about 20 per cent nationally and much 
higher in some areas) of owners of houses in clearance areas are owner- 
occupiers; and they have a special grievance. Often they bought their 
house when it was not possible to get anything better, and they have put 
their savings into it. In any case, it is their home which is being demolished, 
and the average difference between site value and full market value is 
significantly greater for owner-occupied than for tenanted houses. 











e 
Average gap between site value and market value (end 1966) 
Regions in England 
Tenure 
of house 
Yorks Wales 
North |., 22d | North- See Greater ee Southern . 
yer West Lande London Counties Counties 
Owner- 
occupied 248 180 357 538 1,880 929 844 546 
‘Lenainedaa 98 80 139 89 107 206 204 i 























Note: Based on information supplied by the Inland Revenue relating to cases reported 
upon by District Valuers during a period of 6 months. 

46. The Government consider that the site value basis of compensation 
should be retained as the general rule. But they propose that (a) additional 
payments should be made to owner-occupiers of unfit houses dealt with under 
slum clearance powers, subject to the conditions indicated below; in the 
case of unfit houses acquired for clearance, this will have the effect of 
bringing the total payments up to full market value, (b) unfit tenanted 
houses should qualify for larger payments if they have been well maintained. 
It is proposed that these changes should refer back to 23rd April 1968, that 
is to the date of this White Paper, and they are therefore set out in detail 
in the following paragraphs. 


47. Owner-occupiers of houses which are unfit for human _ habitation 
and are purchased compulsorily, or are subjected to one of the procedures 
set out in paragraph 4(1) of the Second Schedule to the Housing Act, 1957 
(demolition, closing or clearance orders) or are subjected to an unfitness order 
under paragraph 2(2) of the Second Schedule to the Land Compensation 
Act, 1961, are in certain circumstances entitled to an additional payment, 
or supplement. This supplement reflects the amount, if any, by which market 
value exceeds site value, but is payable only where a house was owner- 
occupied on 13th December 1955, and at the time of the compulsory purchase 
or other order is still owned by the same person, or a member of his family, 
who has not had 15 years’ enjoyment of the property. 
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48. The Government propose that this supplement should now become 
payable to all owners of houses which are owner-occupied in accordance 
with the terms of paragraph 49 below, in cases where the appropriate 
action is taken at any time after 23rd April 1968. The “ appropriate 
action”? here means the commencement of the “relevant proceedings ” 
leading to the purchase or vacation of the house, as defined in paragraph 
4(6) of the Second Schedule to the Housing Act, 1957 (for example the date 
of the declaration of the clearance area by the local authority). For unfitness 
orders the ‘“‘ appropriate action” would be the making of the order. 


49. An owner-occupied house means in the first place any house which 
has been occupied by its owner or a member of his family continuously 
since 23rd April 1968. Where it is acquired for occupation after that date, 
the house must have been owner-occupied for two years before the “‘ appro- 
priate action” as defined in paragraph 48. (This is to avoid last minute 
sales which might be arranged simply to qualify for the supplement.) 


50. The Government propose that a person whose house is acquired 
or vacated before these provisions become law, but as a result of “ appro- 
priate action” taken after 23rd April 1968, should be able to claim later 
an additional payment to which he might become entitled by the legis- 
lation insofar as he has not already received it (for instance, on a sale 
by agreement). 

51. ‘“ Well-maintained ” payments will not be paid where a house qualifies 
for the new supplement. But the Government propose that the “ well- 
maintained’ payment for tenanted houses should be increased from twice, 
to four times, the rateable value of the house. The same rate will apply 
to owner-occupied houses not qualifying for the supplement under paragraph 
48 above. These “ well-maintained ”’ payments will continue to be limited 
to the amount, if any, required to bring the site value up to the full market 
value of the house. The apportionment of these payments between landlord 
and tenant will continue to be a matter for the local authority. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


52. It is the main purpose of this White Paper to explain the proposals 
for legislation. The Minister and the Secretary of State will in due course 
publish a manual of advice for local authorities on how to handle the new 
General Improvement Area as an instrument of housing policy. But certain 
general remarks may still be in place. 


53. No local authority can do everything on its own, but the Government 
envisage that the improvement of the older housing areas in our towns 
and cities should be carried out under the leadership of local authorities, 
and following general strategies which each local authority will decide for 
its Own area. 

54. Within that general strategy there will be a great part to be played 
by housing associations, and at every stage the voluntary co-operation of 
householders will prove, as it has already proved under the existing system, 
to be the first condition of progress. Local authorities must be tireless in 
explaining their proposals, and in gaining the confidence and approval of 
those whom they will affect. Areas will be able to be designated without 
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reference to Whitehall, and without appeal or hearing. The time for appeal 
or hearing will be if, and only if, it becomes necessary to propose the 
compulsory purchase of any house or land, and at that stage the customary 
statutory safeguards of the appeal system will come into play. But the 
better the local explanation and co-operation is, the less frequently will 
compulsory purchase be necessary. 


55. The keynote of the proposals is that the local authorities should posi- 
tively concern themselves with the condition of the unsatisfactory private 
houses in their towns. The legislative and other changes now proposed, 
while reserving compulsory acquisition as an ultimate sanction, will greatly 
strengthen and widen the authorities’ powers to improve the living conditions 
of their people. 


56. The proposals of this paper place great emphasis on flexibility: flexi- 
bility in conditions, in grant maxima, in Ministerial control. And this is 
right, since local circumstances will vary very widely. Some authorities will 
need to continue to devote most of their energies to clearance areas. Others, 
where there are not so many slums, or not such a shortage of housing, or a 
higher proportion of sound old houses, will wish to put much greater emphasis 
on General Improvement Areas. 


57. These proposals will bring both problems and opportunities to the 
building industry, not excluding the smaller builders. The relations between 
the local authority and the local builders, and a good organisation to make 
the most productive use of their services and of local authorities’ direct 
labour departments in this work, will greatly affect the success of improve- 
ment in any area. The Government are further studying this aspect of the 
subject and will consult the industry about it. 


58. And finally, the Government hope that the publication of this White 
Paper, and the passage of the legislation it proposes, will be the occasion 
for a great new drive, grouping all the existing powers and using to the full 
the new powers and the higher grants proposed, for the improvement of those 
millions of older houses, and those hundreds of thousands of older streets 
which, though they are neglected at the moment, can be made into decent, 
pleasant and comfortable places to live in. 
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Vil. SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS 


1. Local authorities to have the duty, when surveying the condition of 
houses in their areas, of considering not only the need to provide new houses, 
but also the need to deal with unsatisfactory areas (paragraph 5). 

2. Improvement area provisions of the Housing Act 1964 to be repealed 
(paragraph 11). 

3. Local authorities to be empowered to declare General Improvement 
Areas, without Ministerial approval ; to assist householders in these Areas 
in improving their houses; and to acquire land and buildings in them for 
improvement of the environment, improvement of houses, or clearance (para- 
graphs 12 and 13). 

4. Local authorities to be able to act as owners’ agents in improvement 
matters (paragraph 14). 

5. Payments of interest only due on loans for the owner’s share of improve- 
ment and repair costs to be allowed in appropriate cases, the principal being 
recovered later (paragraph 15). 

6. Exchequer grant of 50 per cent. for environmental improvement, on 
costs of up to £100 per dwelling, in General Improvement Areas (paragraph 
16). 

7. Local authorities’ power to compel owners to repair houses to be 
extended (paragraph 17). 

8. Normal maximum discretionary grant to be raised from £400 to £1,000 
(paragraph 23). 

9. Normal maximum conversion grant to be raised from £500 per dwelling 
to £1,200 (paragraph 23). 

10. Certain repairs and replacements to be eligible for improvement grant 
(paragraph 24). 

11. Normal total standard improvement grant to be raised from £155 to 
£200 (paragraph 25). 

12. Ventilated food store to be removed from standard improvement grant 
“basic amenities ”, and sink added (paragraph 25). 

13. For standard grant, basic amenities need not all be provided at the 
same time (paragraph 26). 

14. Grant may be paid on improvement of houses which will not neces- 
sarily last fifteen years longer (paragraph 26). 

15. Improvement grant may be paid even if the work has begun before 
grant approved (paragraph 26). 

16. Local authorities to be able to impose a time limit within which the 
work must be done (paragraph 27). 

17. Assistance towards purchase of houses for improvement and conver- 
sion to be payable to local authorities as well as housing associations (para- 
graph 28). 

18. Normal maximum cost of acquisition and conversion or improvement 
eligible for assistance to be £2,500 per dwelling obtained (paragraph 28). 


a3 


19. Rents of tenanted houses which reach a required state, to be deter- 
mined under the Rent Act 1965 (paragraphs 32, 33 and 34). 


20. Local authorities to have power in certain areas to regulate or prevent 
proposed multiple occupation of houses (paragraph 38). 


21. Basic amenities may attract grant even if not for the exclusive use of 
one family (paragraph 40). 


22. Minor improvements to local authorities’ powers to regulate existing 
multiple occupation (paragraph 41). 


23. Internal arrangement of a house to be included in the criteria of fitness 
(paragraph 42). 


24. Supplementary payments for owner-occupied houses subject to future 
slum clearance (paragraphs 46 to 51). 


25. Tenanted unfit houses to attract payments of four times rateable value 
if house has been well-maintained (paragraphs 46 and 51). 
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APPENDIX 


NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY OF THE CONDITION OF HOUSES 


_ 1. This survey of the condition of the housing stock was carried out by a physical 
inspection of a representative sample of dwellings by experienced public health 
inspectors working to a common brief. 


2. The sample was designed to give a broad national picture. It was not large 
enough to give a local or regional picture. It is possible, however, to provide a 
picture for three broad divisions of the country—the North; Wales, Midlands, 
East Anglia and the South-West; the South-East. 

3. The survey was directed to establish facts about :— 

(i) fitness and unfitness (according to the criteria of unfitness in section 4 of the 
Housing Act, 1957); 

(ii) the provision of basic amenities; viz. internal W.C.; fixed bath; hot and 
cold water system; wash basin. Information was not sought about venti- 
lated food stores; 


(iii) state of repair; estimates were made of the amounts required to be spent 
to put dwellings into a satisfactory state of repair (excluding interna 
decoration) where this came to £125 or more. 


The survey provided for a sub-division of most of these items by reference to age, 
type of area (conurbations, other urban areas and rural districts), and tenure. 


4. The results are in Tables 1 to 14, viz.:— 
Tables 1-4: Fitness and Unfitness. 
Tables 5-8: Lack of amenities. 
Tables 9-13: Disrepair (as measured by estimated costs of repairs needed). 


Table 14: Disrepair of fit/unfit dwellings having/not having all basic 
amenities. 
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